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The 26th annual Hamilton Fall Bird 
Count (HFBC) was conducted on the 
7th of November 1999. This was the 
latest date for this count as it is always on 
the first Sunday in November. The 
weather was excellent for this year’s 
count as the temperature was seasonal, 
skies were sunny and it was not too 
windy. The weather was also ideal for a 
hawk flight as the following results bear 
out. 

This year there were 134 species 
observed on the HFBC, well above the 
25 year average of 127. One new species 
was observed on this year's count. This 
was a Northern Waterthrush seen by 
George Naylor in the Red Hill Creek 
Valley near the Rosedale Arena. This 
brings the cumulative HFBC total to 227 
species which sounds impressive but it is 
only about 60% of the Hamilton checklist. 

In theory almost any checklist species 
could be recorded on the HFBC but 
there are several species which have not 
been recorded but likely will be in the 
near future. Species in this category 
include: American Bittern, Cattle Egret, 
Greater White-fronted Goose, Eurasian 
Wigeon, Sora, Forster’s Tern, Chimney 


Swift, Dickcissel, and Yellow-headed 
Blackbird. 

Other highlights this year were the 
third count records of Gray Partridge, 
Lesser Black-backed Gull, Pomarine 
Jaeger, Bam Swallow, Black-throated 
Blue Warbler & Blackpoll Warbler. Also 
this year were the fifth count records of 
Sandhill Crane, Peregrine Falcon & Rose¬ 
breasted Grosbeak (third straight year!) 
and sixth count record of Least Sandpiper. 

Twenty-two species had record-high 
counts in 1999 which is an amazing statistic 
considering the number of years the 
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HFBC has been run. Of the record totals, 
five species were hawks, entirely due to 
agood hawk flight onNovember 7. Also 
notable were the 22 Sandhill Cranes 
counted by four different parties, 
highlighted by the 14 seen high over the 
Brantford Landfill. The number of Red- 
bellied Woodpeckers this year (34) was 
an increase of 126% over the previous 
high two years ago. Also the number of 
Northern Shrikes was impressive with 26 
being tallied compared to the previous 
high of 15 in 1990. 

On the flip-side of things, this was 
the first time in the history of the HFBC 
that Dunlin was missed which is 
astounding. The average count total for 
Dunlin over the years has been 356 with 
the previous all-time low of 45 birds in 
1994. Even in years of little or no suitable 
habitat for shorebirds, Dunlin were always 
recorded even in marginal habitats. Where 
were they this year? With lots of 
apparently suitable habitat, it is hard to 
fathom how they could be absent. But 
bizarre situations like tins contribute to 
our overall fascination with birds. 

Other shorebirds were in low' 
numbers too, exemplified by only 20 
Killdeer and five Greater Yellowlegs. 
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Also of note on this year's HFBC was 
the absence of Eastern Meadowlark for 
only the 4th time. 

Finally, I would like to extend a fond 
farewell to Peter van Dijken who is 
moving to Manitoba in the new year. 
Peter has more or less been a co-compiler 
for the HFBC since 1974 as he organized 
the participation of the South-Peel 
Naturalists’ Club to cover tire Oakville 
area. Peter’s help has been invaluable 
and he will be sadly missed. Peter, on 
behalf of the Hamilton Naturalists’ Club I 
thank you on a job well-done. I hope you 
enjoy Manitoba 

1999 RESULTS 

Area Covered: Selected areas 
within a 40.2 km radius ofDundum Castle, 
Hamilton, Ontario, to include; the Lake 
Ontario shoreline from Port Credit to 
Beamsville; the Conservation Areas of 
Binbrook, Mountsberg. Valens, Dundas 
Valley, and Spencer Gorge; Puslinch, 
Mohawk and Dunmark Lakes; Bronte, 
and Burloak Woods, Cootes Paradise; 
Woodland Cemetery; Kings Forest; 
Ruthven Park; Bronte, Rattray, 
Middletown, and Van Wagners Marshes; 
Vanderliek Farm Pond; Waterworks 
Park; Green Lane Wetland (Pans), 
Brantford and Tom How'e (Hagersville) 
Landfills; Six Nations I.R., Beverly 
Swamp; Hamilton Harbour; Windermere 
Basin; Tollgate Ponds; Gi imsby. Smith ville 
and Cainsville Sewage Ponds; Spring 
Valley, Stoney. Bronte, Red Hill and 
Oakville Creek ravines; and the Grand 
River from Cayuga to Cambndge. 

Sunday, November 7, 1999: 4:00 
a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Weather: Temperature 
-2.0°C at dawn with a lugh of 6.0°C. 
Winds NW, light to moderate. Mostly 


sunny with a few' cloudy penods 98 
observers in 47 parties. Total party 
hours:309 

Species: Bolded totals represent 
record-high numbers except when 
indicated as record-low. Numbers in 
brackets following bold totals give the 
previous high count and the year. Bold 
species require documentation for the 
Hamilton Bird Records Committee. 

Red-throated Loon 26 (13-1998); 
Common Loon 29, Pied-billed Grebe 14, 
Homed Grebe 26, Red-necked Grebe 
41; Double-crested Cormorant 61; Great 
Blue Heron 79; Black-crowned Night- 
Heron 1; Trumpeter Sw'an 12 (not in 
official total); Tundra Sw'an 195; Mute 
Swan 110; Snow Goose 3; Brant 1; 
Canada Goose 8,197; Wood Duck 11; 
Green-winged Teal 920; American Black 
Duck 452; Mallard 2,842; Northern Pintail 
98; Blue-winged Teal 7; Northern 
Shoveler 355; Gadwall 716; American 
Wigeon 409; Canvasback 220 (148- 
1975); Redhead 135; Ring-necked Duck 
126; Lesser Scaup 1,750; Greater Scaup 
6,215; Oldsquaw 28,486 (23,136-1998); 
Black Scoter 25; Surf Scoter 9; White- 
winged Scoter 239; Common Goldeneye 
2,786; Bufflehead 3,521 (1,648-1993); 
Hooded Merganser 167; Common 
Merganser417; Red-breasted Merganser 
1,735; Rudd)'Duck 126; Turkey Vulture 
3; Bald Eagle 3, Northern Harrier 25; 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 27 (22-1996); 
Cooper’s Hawk 12; Northern Goshawk 
5 (4-three years); Red-shouldered Hawk 
30 (22-1995); Red-tailed Haw'k 1,150 
(449-1995); Rough-legged Haw'k 22; 
Golden Eagle 4 (2-two years); Merlin 4; 
Amencan Kestrel 84; Peregrine Falcon 
2: Ring-necked Pheasant 4; Ruffed 
Grouse 6; Gray Partridge 9; American 


Coot 1,088; Sandhill Crane 22 (6- 
GL,DL/1 -MJe/1 - BWi etui ./14 BL,CB); 
Killdeer 26; Black-bellied Plover 1; 
Greater Yellowlegs 5 (low'); Lesser 
Yellowlegs 1; Least Sandpiper 1; Pectoral 
Sandpiper 4; Common Snipe4; Amencan 
Woodcock 2; Pomarine Jaeger 1 
(BCu,GS,GB); Bonaparte’s Gull 39, Ring¬ 
billed Gull 8,8854; Herring Gull 3,283; 
Lesser Black-backed Gull 1 (BJ); 
Great Black-backed Gull 112; Rock Dove 
1,478; Mourning Dove 1,338; Eastern 
Screech Owl 22; Great Homed Owl 13; 
Long-eared Owl 1; Short-eared Owl 3; 
Northern Saw-w'het Owl 2; Belted 
Kingfisher 37 (33-1983); Red-headed 
Woodpecker 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker 
34 (15-1997); Downy Woodpecker 342 
(262-1998); Hairy Woodpecker 79 (71- 
1997); Northern Flicker 53; Pileated 
Woodpecker 7 (6-1974); Homed Lark 
462 (265-1983); Bam Sw'allow 1; Blue 
Jay 932; American Crow' 3,842 (3,272- 
1994); Black-capped Chickadee 2,237 
(2,216-1995); Tufted Titmouse 2; While¬ 
breasted Nuthatch 312 (261-1995); Red¬ 
breasted Nuthatch 40; Brown Creeper 
54; Carolina Wren 16; Winter Wren 16; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet 171; Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet 13; Eastern Bluebird 
137; Hermit Thrush 7; American Robin 
1,442; Gray Catbird 1; Northern 
Mockingbird 54 (51-1991), American 
Pipit 75; Cedar Waxwing 1,224; Northern 
Shrike 26 (15-1990); European Stal ling 
72,828; Black-throated Blue Warbler 
1 (MJe); Yellow-rumped Warbler 25; 
Blackpoll Warbler 1 (GW); Northern 
Water-thrush 1 (first count record-GN); 
Common Yellowlhroat 2; Northern 
Cardinal 506; Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
1 (BK_KMcL,RWa), Amencan Tree 
Sparrow 1,710; Field Sparrow 5; Fox 
Sparrow 25; Song Spairow 100; Swamp 
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Sparrow 28; White-throated Sparrow 69; 
White-crowned Sparrow 12; Dark-eyed 
Junco 1,748; Lapland Longspur30 (24- 
1980), Snow Bunting 501; Red-winged 
Blackbird 4,701; Rusty Blackbird 622; 
Common Grackle 399; Brown-headed 
Cowbird 9; Purple Finch 28; House Finch 
825; Crossbill*?/?. 2; Common Redpoll 42; 
Pine Siskin 49; American Goldfinch 877, 
Evening Grosbeak 104; House Sparrow 
2,193 

Total: 134 species; 177,312 
individuals. 

Observers: Brian Ahara, Glen 
Barnett, Peter Beckmann, Dr. Christine 
Bishop, Mike Boyd, Hazel Broker, Duane 
Brown, George Bryant, Jim Burrell, Ken 
Burrell, Mike Burrell, Jerry Chappie, Nina 


Chappie, Barb Charlton, Michael Clark, 
Jim Cram, Mark Cranford, Bill Crins, 
Tom Crooks, Bob Curry, Karen Dieroff, 
Keith Dieroff, Rob Dobos, Jason 
Dombroskie, Dave Don, Jim Dowall, 
Bruce Duncan, Sue Eadie, Jill Elliott, Lois 
Evans, Josie Fazio, Luke Fazio, Denys 
Gardiner, Alex Gray, Jerry Guenther, 
Vince Guiliani, Jim Heslop, Mark 
Jennings, Marc Johnson, Bairy Jones, 
Bruce Kellett, Aerron Kirby, Robin Kirby, 
Ursula Kolster, Joyce LaChasseur, Bill 
Lamond (compiler), Gord Lewer, Dennis 
Lewington, Gwen Lewington, M. Lex, 
Rick Ludkin, Wolfgang Luft, Stuart 
Mackenzie, George Mann, Kevin 
McLaughlin, Don McLean, Gerard 
McNaughton, Anita Meyers, George 


Golf Course Proposed for Bronte Creek 


Ontario’s provincial parks have a 
new threat. The Royal Canadian Golf 
Association is currently considering an 
area within and around Bronte Creek 
Provincial Park in Oakville, for its new 
national headquarters and associated golf 
courses. 

The proposal includes two 18-hole 
courses, plus a 9-hole course, golf 
academy, clubhouse, and office head¬ 
quarters. A conference centre and 
commercial development is also being 
considered as part of the development. 

The construction of a golf course 
within Bronte Creek is well outside the 
scope of current permitted uses in 
Ontario’s provincial parks. The Federation 
of Ontario Naturalists wants to ensure 
that this remains the case. The FON is 
calling on individuals to write letters to 
both the Royal Canadian Golf Association 
and the Ministry of Natural Resources to 


tell them that this kind of commercial 
development is j ust not acceptable within 
one of our provincial parks. 

The FON Action Alert lists ten good 
reasons why Bronte Creek Provincial 
Park should not become a golf course: 

1. Bronte Creek is one of only of a 
few provincial parks found within the 
Greater Toronto Area and the only one 
found right in an urban center. 

2. There are more than 700 golf 
courses in Ontario today, with close to 
150 located in the Greater Toronto Area. 

3. It is likely that this number will 
continue to grow and the demand for 
more golf courses will also grow. Our 
provincial parks are not candidate areas 
for new golf courses and we must set 
this precedent now, with Bronte 
Creek. 

4. Bronte Creek has the highest water 


Meyers, Matt Mills, Lorelei Mitchell, 
George Naylor, John Olmsted, Rose 
Peterson, Brian Pomfret, Marlene 
Pomfret, Mary Pomfret, Norm Pomfret, 
Roslynne Price, Jim Pringle, Carl Rolhfels, 
Kayo Roy, Tony Salvadori, Ken Scheffler, 
Donna Sheppard, Glenda Slessor, Alan 
Smith, Bill Smith, Ian Smith, Paul Smith, 
Rick Smder, Bob Stamp, Mike Street, 
Peter van Dijken, M. van Twest, Rohan 
van Twest, S. van Twest, T. van Twesf, 
Rob Waldhuber, Gavin Wells, Reinder 
Westerhoff, Becky' Whittam, Don Wills, 
Bill Wilson, Dave Wood, Brian Wyatt, 
Brian Wylie, Reagan Zsabo. (Hamilton 
Naturalists’ Club, South-PeelNaturalists’ 
Club, Kitchener-Waterloo Field 
Naturalists, Guelph Field Naturalists).^ 

Provincial Park 

quality of any major stream in the southern 
half of Halton Region. 

5. Bronte Creek has been designated 
as an Environmentally Sensitive Area by 
Halton Region and provides a link in 
migratory routes for both waterfowl and 
raptors, connecting the shoreline of Lake 
Ontario to the Escarpment woodlands. 

6. Bronte Creek Valley is a 
Provincially Significant Life Science 
ANSI, possessing 14 separate plant 
communities, and containing several 
nationally and provincially rare plant and 
animal species. 

7. The creek, itself is a migratory 
route for coho and chinook salmon and 
rainbow trout, as well as a spawning area 
for small mouth bass. 

8. Bronte Creek Provincial Park is 
of conservative interest as it is the most 
representative remaining example, with 
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the exception of High Park, in Toronto, of 
prairie vegetation along valley rims and 
bluffs in this area. 

9. According to the MNR’s Natural 
Heritage Information Centre, tallgrass 
prairie areas are considered extremely 
rare in Ontario, and are therefore of 
considerable conservation interest. 

10 It has taken 8 years and thousands 
of volunteer hours to partially restore 60 


acres of praine habitat on a farm near 
Long Point. It’s a lot easier to protect 
existing habitat from destruction than to 
try to restore or recreate it. 

Letters should be written to Stephen 
Ross, Executive Director of the Royal 
Canadian Golf Association and sent by 
fax to: (905) 845-7040, by E-mail to 
sdross@rcga.org or by regular mail to 
the 133 Dorval Drive, Oakville L6J 4Z3. 


Also send a copy of your letter io 
John Snobelen, Minister of Natural 
Resources at: Room 6301 Whitney Block, 
99 Wellesley Street West, Toronto, ON 
M7A 1W3 or fax it to him at: (416) 314 r 
2216. 

And send a copy of your letter to the 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists at: 355 
Lesmill Rd., Don Mills, Ontario M3B 
2W8.SP 


Awesome Autumn Activities! 


by Ryan Ellis, Barb McKean and 
Jocelyn Neysmith 

The Hamilton Junior Naturalists' Club 
met three times during the fall of 1999. 
We had fun learning about many aspects 
of nature and scientific study, from tire 
smallest insects to the largest mammals 
and from ancient times to the present 
day. 

We began our September meeting 
by greeting some new faces and playing 
a few get-to-know-you discover}' games. 
Our program for the morning was ‘ ‘ Bugs, 
Beetles and Fossils” at the Rock Chapel 
Nature Sanctuary. We headed out into 
the long grass with butterfly nets and 
magnifying-glass-topped jars and found a 
wealth of insect life, from tiny spiders to 
delicate praying mantises. Some of the 
younger Juniors would have been happy 
to look for bugs all day, but Barb had a 
story to tell about ancient life so we 
climbed down tire Escarpment to search 
for fossils. We found corals, ciinoids and 
brachiopods galore. Along with ripple 
marks, these fossils tell the story of life 
hundreds of millions of years ago when 
the Escarpment was being built at tire 
bottom of an ancient ocean. 

A beautiful sunny monring greeted 


our October meeting, and we couldn’t 
resist running through the leaves on our 
hike through the Royal Botanical Gardens 
(RBG) Arboretum! The meeting was all 
about turtles, and we learned some 
fascinating and little known facts about 
these reptiles from Dr. David Galbraith 
of the RBG. His slide show covered lots 
of turtle topics, such as what these animals 
are, where they live and what they eat. 
We also got to examine a number of 
turtle shells and even a live specimen, a 
Junior Naturalist’s pet box turtle' Outside, 
Junior Naturalists leader and Canadian 
Wildlife Sendee scientist Dr. Christine 
Bishop introduced us to turtle tracking 
using telemetry. A fun time was had by 



all as we tried to use the receiver to 
figure out who was the “tagged turtle’ ’! 

Our November meeting was focused 
on finding out about our animal 
namesakes, Chickadees and Deer. Eveiy 
meeting we divide up into the Chickadee 
group (5 to 8 year olds) and Deer group 
(9 to 12 year - olds), but at this meeting our 
namesakes were our themes! Nature 
interpreter Gord Lewer led the Deer 
through the fields behind Rasbeny House. 
As we trekked through deer habitat and 
learned all about deer biolog}', we saw 
some signs of their browsing and marking. 
We also had lots of fun trying to “call” 
deer by banging two sets of antlers 
together! Meanwhile, Junior Naturalists 
leaders and McMaster students Liz 
Dowsett and Carl Rothfels took the 
Chickadees on their own discover}' walk 
behind the Nature Centre. We learned 
all about the research being conducted 
into chickadee behaviour, played some 
games and got to feed the friendly 
Arboretum Black-capped Chickadees 
from our hands. 

After a successful fall programme, 
we look forward to more discovery fun 
during our winter and spring 2000 
meetings.^ 
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20,000 Black-backed 
Woodpeckers 

More than 20,000 Black-backed 
Woodpeckers were found this year 
near Armstrong, a railway town north 
of Thunder Bay. But you wouldn’t 
know about it unless you’re a member 
of the Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists (FON). The current issue 
of their magazine, Seasons, devotes 
a feature article to the find, and to 
explaning what they were doing there. 

The Winter 1999 Seasons is also 
the source for tire adjacent article by 
Andrea Kettle, the FON’s Club 
Coordinator. There’s also a feature 
on five of the seventeen nature 
reserves owned by the FON across 
the province. These range from an 
old-growth forest near Chesley to the 
latest FON acquisition on Manitoulin 
Island’s alvar coast. 

The quarterly magazine includes 
regular features on conservation and 
environmental issues, answers to 
nature questions and interviews with 
prominent naturalists. You will even 
be attracted to the advertising in the 
full colour magazine, since it focuses 
onnature travel, books and equipment. 

The HNC is one of 98 member 
clubs of the FON from across the 
province. They are our representative 
in front of the provincial government 
and in smaller battles across Ontario 
where wildlife habitat and natural 
areas are under threat. 

You can visit their website at 
<www.ontarionature.org> or phone 
them at 1-800-440-2366.^ 


Protecting Southern 

By Andrea Kettle 

Imagine the area from Windsor to 
Wiarton to Cornwall blanketed in trees 
300 years old and over 31 metres tall. At 
the time of European settlement (around 
1800), most of southern Ontario was 
covered by mature forests of maple, 
beech, oak and pine. Today, 94 percent 
of the south’s original upland forest cover 
is gone. Many counties, especially in the 
southwest, are less than five percent 
forested. And chances are that even those 
small wooded remnants are not original, 
but replacement forests, cleared 
farmlands deliberately reforested or left 
on their own to regenerate. First 
agricultural development and then urban 
sprawl have produced small, fragmented 
woodlots of immature trees. 

Last June, the Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists sponsored the Southern 
Ontario Woodlands: The Conservation 
Challenge conference to debate the impact 
of southern Ontario’s dwindling forest. 
Conference delegates agreed that 
reforestation, fencing, stream protection 
and public education over the last 75 
years have helped to reverse woodland 
loss. But replacement forests do not offer 
the same habitat as original woodlands, 
which in the mid-1980s covered little more 
than 6,000 hectares of southern Ontario. 

Original woodlands refer to forests 
that were not removed for agricultural 
purposes.Original woodlands have 
persisted since presettlement times 
without radical changes to their 
understorey, ground cover or soil structure. 
It is these ecosystems that we desperately 
need to protect. 

Replacementforests are forests that 


Ontario Woodlands 

were converted for agricultural use, but 
are now regenerating because the land 
has been abandoned or replanted with 
trees. Radical changes to ground cover 
and soil brought on by cutting, ploughing, 
grazing and erosion occurred. 

According to a 1996 federal 
inventory of Canada’s forests, the 
average age of forest stands south and 
east of the Shield is between 47 and 53 
years old-younger than in any other Great 
Lakes or boreal region. By comparison, 
trees in the Kinghurst Forest, an FON 
Nature Reserve in Grey County and one 
of the few remaining old growth stands in 
the south, are between 250 and 300 years 
old. Young forests have few, if any, 
veteran trees useful to wildlife. There are 
no large dead logs on the forest floor to 
enrich the soil and provide sustenance 
and shelter for wildlife. 

Neotropical migratory birds, such as 
the scarlet tanager, return annually to 
southern Ontario forest interiors, only to 
find their homes are fewer and smaller. 
Research shows that occurrences of area 
sensitive species, such as the black-and- 
white warbler, decrease as forest cover 
decreases. Since 1961, observers have 
reported declines of more than 50 percent 
of forest interior birds such as the oven 
bird and veery. 

Roads, housing and clearings have 
left us with fragmented see-through 
woodlots, with edges open to an onslaught 
of field seeds, dust, noise and higher light 
levels. These factors drastically change 
forest habitat. Birds that would normally 
nest in the protected dark interior must 
now nest in more exposed sites, leaving 
themselves open to predation and 
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parasitism by brown headed cowbirds 
and other species. 

High hardwood prices have put 
unrelenting pressure on the surviving 
original woodlands, almost all of which 
have been harvested repeatedly. Species 
like beech, oak, iron wood and black 
cherry are often removed and seldom 
regenerate. The diversity of trees within 
our woodlands is being diminished. 
Invasive, non-native species have taken 
hold. Some foreigners, like Scots pine 
and Norway maple, occupy large areas 
and, over time, will eliminate other species. 
The resulting homogeneity, coupled with 
the trees’ immaturity, leaves the forest 
vulnerable to diseases. 

What can we do to stop the loss of 
woodlands and mitigate the changes in 
surviving forests? Conservation, protection 
and better controlled wood harvesting 
are the obvious answers, but how do we 
achieve these goals? Conference delegate 
Stewart Hilts, head of tire University of 
Guelph’s Centre for Land and Water 
Stewardship, urged the FON to take up 
tire challenge and ‘ ‘establish a woodland 
conservation partnership in southern 
Ontario.” 

Tools to help such a partnership do 
exist. The Ontario Municipal Act permits 
most municipalities to pass site-alteration 
and tree-cutting by-law's. The Managed 
Forest Tax Incentive Program provides 
property tax incentives to individuals and 
groups maintaining woodlands. And there 
is the provincial woodland protection 
policy under the Planning Act. But in tire 
aftermath of recent municipal 
downloading, land-use planners are finding 
it difficult to interpret tire new provincial 
policies. So the survival of significant 
wnodlands now depends solely on the 


willingness ofindividual municipalities. The 
Ministry of Natural Resources has 
developed evaluation procedure 
guidelines and Bird Studies Canada has 
issued a report entitled, Conservation 
Priorities for the Birds of Southern Ontario, 
designed so planning authorities can 
prioritize their conservation efforts based 
on regionally significant bird species and 
habitats. 

To be effective, a w'oodland 
conservation partnership needs these 
players: 

Landowners. Over 90 percent of 
the land in southern Ontario is privately 
owned. Landowners’ needs and priorities 
should be discussed. 

The forest industry and 
independent loggers: Economic 
incentives for good forest management 
practices must be put into place. 

The province: The provincial 
government must provide policies, oversee 
municipal planning, and continue to issue 
financial incentives for landowners and 
others 

Non-government organizations: 
The FON and other NGOs, such as the 
Ontario Forestry Association (416-493- 
4565), the Ontario Woodlot Owners 
Association (613-258-0110) and many 
others will probably provide the strategic 
thinking behind an}' conservation efforts. 

The public: Public pressure brought 
to bear on government and industry is 
effective. Individuals must educate 
themselves and their municipalities about 
w'oodland conservation. 

According to John Riley, director of 
conservation, science and stew'ardship 
for the Nature Conservancy of Canada, 


the conservation challenge is clear: 1 ‘To 
protect and restore original woodlands, 
and to significantly increase the overall 
extent of southern Ontario woodlands 

Want to Know More? 

The FON has a number of 
publications on woodland conservation: 

Southern Ontario Woodlands: The 
Conservation Challenge Casebook; 
Woodland Heritage of Southern 
Ontario, A Study of Ecological Change, 
Distribution and Significance ; and 
Protecting Nature Close to Home, A 
Guide to Municipal Environmental 
Advisory Committees in Ontario. 

Call: 416444-8419 or 1 -800-440-2366 
for more information.^ 



Illustrations by Dean Gugler 
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Lending Nature a Helping Hand 


by Don Wills 

For nestbox trail operators, finding a 
dead adult, especially the female, is a 
nightmare. In late June I discovered a 
dead female bluebird without a mark on 
her in our yard. This alone was cause for 
concern, but more important was to find 
which nestbox she came from. At that 
time of year, most bluebirds were on their 
second broods. Around our yard were 
five nesting bluebird pairs. Four of them 
were incubating second broods and one 
still had young from a late first brood. 
This female was from the box containing 
four young birds apparently five days old. 
I watched the male as he called and 
searched for his mate, but my main 
interest was whether or not he could feed 
the young. Later in the afternoon the 
young were hungry and trying to move 
around the nest. I made the decision to 
transfer these orphans to new foster 
nestboxes. By keeping a record of every 
nest, it was easy to find two second 
brood pairs with young of similar ages. 
These foster pairs were “old timers” 


that each fledged five young on their first 
brood. The second broods each contained 
four young. After a visual check to 
confirm the size and age, I carefully took 
two young at a time to their new families. 

This procedure will only work if the 
young orphans are exactly the same age 
as the foster nestlings. If they are slightly 
older when added, they will want to leave 
the box before the younger birds are 
ready to fly. Bluebird young fledge after 
eighteen days and must fly from the box. 
When one goes, the others will follow. 

I checked the orphans two days later 
but could not tell them apart from the 
other young. Both boxes now contained 
six perfect well-fed babies. With a large 
insect population and ideal weather, the 
foster parents easily handled the extra 
mouths. The last check at fourteen days 
revealed six beauties in each box with 
their new blue feathers and all exactly 
the same size. 


take responsibility for the birds’ welfare. 
In this situation, I was lucky to find the 
orphans and transfer them while they 
were still healthy and warm. The male 
bluebird tried to feed them, but would 
have given up in a few days. 

A similar incident occurred at the 
farm of Mary Gartshore and Peter 
Carson near Long Point. A pair of 
American Kestrels took up residence in 
a nestbox mounted on one of their bams. 
The female developed a “nasty” habit 
of grabbing young tree swallows when 
they reached out of their boxes for food. 
When the young kestrels were fledging 
from the nestbox, Mary noticed the male 
was being mobbed by very hungry 
youngsters. Mary and Peter looked for 
the missing female, finding her dead with 
her head stuck in one of the smaller 
bluebird nestboxes. Inside the box was a 
dead English sparrow. Apparently the 
female had chased the sparrow right into 
the box. With the female gone, the male 
could not cope with his four demanding 
chicks. Mary and Peter placed a feeding 
platform near the box and began filling if 
with a “roadkill smorgasbord’ ’. This kept 
the young satisfied so well that they 
screeched excitedly whenever new 
“goodies” were added. After two weeks, 
the male was able to start training his 
brood when grasshoppers and other more 
natural food arrived. 

Usually human intervention with 
nature produces some natural disaster 
with wildlife taking a beating. Occasionally 
a situation arises where a little extra time 
and effort, along with common sense, 
can make the difference between life or 
death.lH 


Anyone who sets out nestboxes must 



Eastern Bluebird Nestbox Records - Don Wills 

Year 

Boxes 

Pairs 

Fledged 

Comments 

1995 

274 

78 

452 

Excellent weather with a warm, 
dry spring 

1996 

280 

74 

364 

Cool, wet spring. Second broods 
down from previous year. 

1997 

305 

83 

327 

Cold spring and summer. Lost 45 
young over June 1 weekend. 

1998 

320 

104 

721 

Very warm spring with weather 
conditions perfect for raising young. 

1999 

325 

109 

643 

Very cold day on May 25 caused loss 
of 28 young in nest. Warm summer 
weather produced good results. 
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Progress on Restoring Paradise 


Illustration from RBG Fact Sheet, 1998 


Submergent Vegetation Density - 1997 


□ Absent 

□ Low (< 100/ Ha) 
[~l Medium 

■ High (> 1000/ Ha) 



1. East open water 

2. Checloke Creek mouth 
3- Boat house Bay 

4. Hickory Bay 

5. Westdale Cut 

6. Double Marsh 

7. Boardwalk marsh 


8. West open water 

9. Hopkins Bay 

10. Mac Landing 

11. Borer’s Creek 

12. West Pond 

13. Spencer Cr. delta 

14. Flood forest 


by Jim and Jean Sfoliard 

At our December meeting. Len 
Simser, a former HNC Junior Nat and 
now the RBG Natural Resources Stewart, 
presented an update on Project Paradise, 
the RBG’s reclamation of Coote's 
Paradise. Len is well qualified to speak to 
us about this topic as he develops and 
implements wildlife strategies, provides 
ecological and conservation perspectives 
to the RBG and has been involved with 
Project Paradise for many years. 

Cootes Paradise is a Class 1 wetland, 
Environmentally Sensitive Area (ESA) 
and water fowl staging area. It is part of 
the Hamilton Harbour "Area of Concern", 
one of 43 designated by the International 
Joint Commission in the Great Lakes 
Basin for cleanup actions. 

Through urbanization and bacterial 
contamination, there has been a loss of 
wildlife and fish habitat in Cootes Paradise. 
The goal of the RBG and the Hamilton 
Remedial Action Plan (RAP), has been 
to recover a healthy and naturally 
reproducing fisher}' in Cootes Paradise. 
Project Paradise is aimed specifically at 
restoring Cootes Paradise marsh and 
revitalizing Grindstone Creek, including 
enhancing Pike spawning habitat. 

Of the many stressors which effect 
the quality of habitat in Cootes Paradise, 
Carp was one of the worst. Known as 
the ‘ ‘hogs of the fish world”, carp are an 
introduced species which have taken over 
from native species due to their tolerance 
of low dissolved oxygen in the w'ater, and 
their destruction of habitat. In 1980,70% 
of the fish population in Cootes consisted 
of Carp. Carp destroy vegetation by 
uprooting it in their quest for food, thus 


reducing oxygen levels in 
the wnter. 

The solution w'as to 
keep the carp out of 
Cootes while letting 
preferred fish in. This was 
achieved through the use 
of a Carp barrier and 
Fishway The objectives 
of the barrier are to keep 
the Carp out while 
allowing other fish to pass 
through; maintain water 
flow, w hile keeping debits 
and Zebra Mussels out; 
public safety; research 
capability'. 

Grindstone Creek and 
the Pike spawning ponds 
have proved to be more 
of a problem since lack of 
money resulted in the abandonment of a 
Carp barrier and Fishway for this area. 
The Pike spawning ponds lose water too 
fast in the spring and as the levels drop, 
the fry are killed 

Stop-log structures, which hold w'ater 
in the ponds, has helped fry to survive. 
Recycled Christmas tree barners have 
helped to keep the Carp out with aresulting 
increase in vegetation. This vegetation is 
also important for Pike reproduction as 
they need both the oxygen the plants 
provide and a place to hide from 
predators. 

A planting program, done mostly by 
volunteers, has proved successful both in 
Grindstone and Cootes Paradise. Every 
summer for the past few' years, a purple 
sea filled the area, the result of the invasive 
Purple Loosestrife. In conjunction with 


the University of Guelph, the RBG began 
a program of control using beetles. Before 
and after pictures testified to the 
effectiveness of this method of control. 

Overall there has been a marked 
improvement in Cootes Paradise, 
Grindstone Creek and the Pike spawning 
ponds since the exclusion of the Carp and 
the re-planting of vegetation. There has 
been an improvement in water clarity 
and aquatic plant densities show large 
increases along w'ith more species. 

Recently, Wild Rice has been 
discovered once again in Cootes. Nesting 
marsh birds have increased; amphibian 
species are starting to return; Trumpeter 
Swan re-introduction is being tried. All 
the trends are positive but there is still a 
long way to go before Cootes Paradise 
returns to its former glory.Hj 
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In the Zuk Zone with George Meyers 


by Heather Wilson 

As the short cold days of January 
leave us in the dark, it is most pleasant to 
remember the sunny, warm Saturday in 
October that we spent in Grimsby 
observing the dozens of native plants in 
George’s yard. The original plan was to 
split the trip into two sections, however it 
took us 4 hours to work our way around 
the property and the Zuk Zone remains 
to be explored next year. 

Plants were the subjects of the day, 
but many birds stopped by due to the 
“bird friendly garden” for our viewing 
pleasure. 

The rules of the garden were: do not 
move anything and do not take steps 
longer than 8 inches. There are so many 
plants thatyou would pass them by if you 
took longer steps. We were greeted by 
our plant-wise host at 9:00 and then we 
walked and talked plants until 1:30 p.m. 

George has a lifelong relationship 
with plant materials and having watched 
this garden for 30 years knows them 
better than some people ever know their 
own flesh and blood. Grimsby has a Zone 
7 climate allowing him to cultivate things 
we might not be successful with here in 
the Hamilton area. Paw Paws were my 
surprise of the day, and if we ate one we 
got to take the seeds home to plant. 
Maybe if I’m very careful I too will have 
a Paw Paw tree in the yard. 

Had I any idea how many species I 
would see on this trip I would have taken 
a tape recorder! I have listed as many as 
I could possibly write down with help of 
Pam and Frank but it doesn’t do the 
garden justice so if you ever have the op¬ 
portunity be sure to take advantage of it. 


Our thanks to George for sharing his 
time, energy, extensive knowledge of the 
plants and also the traditional uses of the 
First Nations with us on a busy 
Thanksgiving weekend. 

In no particular order the contents of 
the garden were: 

Malus cornaria (native wild 
crabapple - we tried this and it isn’t to 
everyone's taste but Pam made some 
nicejelly with it-and lots of sugar!), Lees’ 
Oak (hybrid of Shingle Oak & Black 



Oak), Hackberry, Blackberry, Burr Oak, 
Scarlet Oak, Prunus maritima, Shumard 
Oak, Oak Leaf Hydrangea, Bottlebrush 
Buckeye, Native Dogwood ( Cornus 
Florida), Hickory Shellbark, River Birch,, 
Rosa natida and Trailing Cherry. 

The next taste test was Diasgrea 
putatum, a tuber the First Nations people 
used. I believe we had the Paw Paws for 
the next course and last but not least 
finished up with Cherry Birch bark, which 
was used as toothpaste and tasted like 
wintergreen. 

We saw Prairie Dropseed, Solidago 
rigida, ZigZag Goldenrod, Grass-leafed 
Goldenrod, Showy Sunflower, Elm Leafed 
Goldenrod, Buttonbush, Blue Cohosh, 
Turkey com, Indian Tobacco, Mornrda 
didyma. Yellow Ladies Slippers, 10 
Petalled Sunflower, Aster laurianus, 
Jeffersonian Piphylla (Twinleaf), 
Prairie Dock, Leafcup, Virginia Mountain 
Mint, Lobelia syphlitica, Campanulla 
americana, Solomon Seal, Lobelia 
inflata, Anenome canadensis, 
Mayapple, Rose coreopsis, Trillium 
cecily, Trillium cumeatum, Trillium 
luteaum, Shortt’s Aster (found onPelee 
Island), Jimson Weed, Aster cordifolia. 
Prickly Pear Cactus, Iris cristata. Big 
Bluestem, Coreopsis tripteris and 
Penstemon digitalis. There were 3 types 
of coneflower; green, purple and orange, 
and five types of milkweed. 

On we went to see, Magnolia 
acuminata, Magnolia chinensis, 
Sweetbay Magnolia, WillowleafMagnolia, 
Magnolia macrophyllia, Frasers 
Magnolia, Magnolia salicifolla, 
Umbrella Magnolia, Magnolia 
grandiflora, Euonymus americana. 
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The future of the HPH lands 


American Chestnut. Clammy Locust. 
Chestnut Oak. Black Maple, Yellow 
Buckeye, Blue Ash, Northern Bush 
Honeysuckle, Euonymus obovatus, 
Kentucky Coffee tree, Calyocarpus, 
Cornus drummondii, American Holly, 
Smooth Holly, Bailey Holly, ///ex 
verticilata (Common Winterberry), and 
///ex glabra (evergreen holly). 

There was Yellow Pine, Pitch Pine, 
Mockemut Hickory, Shagbark Hickory, 
Sweet Gum, Summer grape, Sourwood, 
Swamp Dewberry, Fothergilla, Prickly 
Ash, Bladder nut, Rhus aromatica , 
Water oak, Laurel Oak, Viburnum 
rhytophyllum , Viburnum Irilobum (High 
Bush Cranberry), Rhododendron 
carolinia. Mountain laurel, Black Tupelo, 
Spirea alba. Evergreen Azalea, Witch 
Hazel, Silky Dogwood, Bamboo, Swamp 
Oak, Overcup Oak, Appalachian 
strawberry bush, American Hazelnut, 
Mountain Ash, Showy Mountain Ash, 
Common Hawthorn, Spicebush, 
Nannyberry, Texas Walnut, Kelsy Locust, 
Euonymus atropurpurea, Red Scrub 
Oak, Sugar Maple, Red Buckeye and 
Green Dragon (Bristly Green Briar- I 
believe). 

This list has 125 items on it and I 
know I didn’t get them all, I’m sure 
others had some I have missed and the 
list seems overwhelming to me on paper 
and yet the area wasn’t crowded, so 
these plants all share the food, soil and 
water while living in close proximity. Our 
thanks again to George Meyers for hosting 
this event. 

* * * 

On December 12, 1999 in the RBG 
we saw the first EARLY Buttercup - 
spring is only 16 weeks away. §|§ 


by Don McLean 

The closure of the Hamilton 
Psychiatric Hospital (HPH) has opened 
the question of the future of this 86 acre 
property in the centre of Hamilton. 
Richard Chambers has accumulated 
background information about the site 
and its potential uses. 

Mr. Chambers notes that community 
action can result in new parkland, For 
example, ten years before the leases on a 
VancouverCity owned 18 hole golf course 
in the centre of an upscale residential 
area came to an end, a community group, 
worked with the Vancouver Foundation 
to find a benefactor. This helped to end- 
run a group of developers who had 
approached the City about putting housing 
on the land. The benefactor, Mr. 
Vandussen threw in $2 million to prime 
the pump to establish a botanical garden 
on the site (about 100 acres). This kicked 
off the fund-raising campaign that 
attracted $2 million grants from the 
Province of British Columbia and the 
City of Vancouver. The Vandussen 
Botanical Garden thus became a reality. 

About half the HPH property is 
natural area including many mature trees. 
Both the buildings and the land are owned 
by the provincial government, but their 
policy has been to give the local 
municipality the first option to buy any 
land declared ‘'surplus”. There are also 
certainly real estate developers with an 
interest in the property and some people 
believe that proposals from developers 
are already on the Premier's desk. 

Because the HPH property is located 
along the edge of the escarpment, it is 
subject to the regulations of the Niagara 


Escarpment Plan which requires that 
“objectives in proposing development of 
an urban design must be compatible with 
the visual and natural environment of the 
escarpment.” The escarpment plan are 
says that “growth must be compatible 
with and provide for unique ecologic areas, 
wildlife habitats, streams and w'ater 
supplies and other environmentally 
sensitive areas both inside and adjacent 
to urban areas”. 

The site currently has 23 buildings, 
many in a state of disrepair. The bicycle / 
rail trail program of the City of Hamilton 
has proposed that the city buy the HPH 
land and re-route the Bruce Trail Ihrough 
it. Other ideas include re-establishing the 
greenhouses on the site, renovate one of 
the buildings to establish a restaurant for 
park visitors, and maintain the current 
lease with the Hamilton Lawn Bowling 
club. 

Mohawk College, whose Fennell 
campus is located across the street from 
the HPH, has expressed an interest in 
using the site for student housing. The 
college recently converted its tennis courts 
into student residences on the south side 
of Fennell. Other groups have suggested 
establishing subsidized housing on the 
property.^ 
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Slow Down and Save the Salmon 


by April A. Severin 
People are busy going nowhere fast 
on their roads and want to build yet 
another, an expressway, so they can get 
there faster. The fish, too, are going 
nowhere fast, and the result is tragic. 
Many news stories speed by in a blur but 
not this one, it stayed with me. On 
November5,1999 aradio story about the 
suffering and death of salmon in my old 
neighbourhood led me to one of the most 
moving experiences of my life. 

I found myself sitting beside Red Hill 
Creek on the concrete, spotting a large 
salmon. I needed to know more about 
their story so I picked up the newspaper 
at a nearby store. Returning to the creek 
I soon saw the salmon “beach” itself in 
the concrete channel under King Street 
(the site that gets less attention because it 
isn’t as big as the other one). 

I was propelled to walk over to the 
salmon and ask him, ‘ ‘ Would you let me 
help you?” I picked him up (he shook a 
bit), and hugged him to my body. Once I 
carried him past the concrete to the 
waiting creek (talking to him along the 
way), I placed the salmon in the water. 
Remembering what I had read, I gently 
rocked him back and forth to allow water 
through his gills and within minutes the 
salmon swam away. 

1 began to cry as I sat back down on 
the concrete for I knew our relationship 
though brief was significant. In helping 
the salmon the salmon helped me. This 
beautiful experience said to me “swim 
against the current, swim away strong”. 

It is wonderful that other concerned 
citizens were moved to save the salmon 
this fall. Unfortunately all the salmon 


cannot be saved. A hike open to the 
public to see the salmon was very well 
attended. We saw some live salmon as 
well as some dead ones. At least some 
people care about these fish, if only we 
can get the politicians and planners to 
care and actually do something to help 
save more salmon. 

Imagine knowing your pet cat or dog 
is about to die and not doing anything to 
try to save her. Of course, it's 
unimaginable! This is exactly what the 
politicians and planners are doing - 
knowingly allowing the salmon to die, and 
they’ve been doing so since 1992. Why 
can’t more people extend their 
compassion to include wild creatures’ 
suffering? This issue has been addressed 
to little avail for years through many, 
many calls, letters, hikes and rallies by 
many concerned citizens. 

Once again the Chinook salmon are 
suffocating inHamilton’s concrete creek. 
This large species continues to be unable 
to reach their spawning areas in Red Hill 



Creek without help. This sad situation is 
due to two stretches of concrete. The 
main culprit is a 212 metre channel and 
the other is 148 metres put in place by 
unthinking, uncaring people as part of the 
proposed Red Hill Creek Expressway. 

These concrete monstrosities not only 
cause a significant loss of fish habitat, 
they also cause the water to be a mere 
few' inches in times of low water. A 
completely natural creek has varying 
depths so even in shallow water there are 
passable spots. 

The primary problem is now, as in 
previous years, the water is as shallow as 
three or four inches w'hile some of the 
salmon are as large as thirty inches long 
and nine inches in height. Often there is 
not enough water and it is so spread out 
that the larger fish cannot swim the length 
of the first barrier, a vast concrete channel 
with a flat bottom. 

In 1993, the city’s “solution” to the 
problem of this channel being impassable 
was to place 15 concrete blocks in it 
since there were no natural rocks to slow 
high water down. Since high water flow 
is seldom the problem here their 
solution’ ’ was and still is next to useless. 
Even if there was high w'ater there is not 
much to shelter the salmon as they swim 
against the too-fast current because 10 
out of the 15 blocks have been washed 
away. Altering or removing the concrete 
channels are the common sense 
alternatives but politicians and planners 
are more concerned with dollars and cents. 

Numerous government documents 
have been generated on this issue 
(politicians just love paper!) but the creek 
remains lined with concrete and the fish 
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continue to suffer. What it comes down 
to is the concrete channels will only be 
modified or removed to suit the city's pet 
project to put an expressway through 
what little wilderness is left in the city in 
which I live. If the project isn’t completed 
I suppose they plan to leave the creek as 
it is today and the fish coming to spawn 
will continue to struggle and suffocate to 
death on the cruel concrete. 

Editor Walter Peace states in the 
book From Mountain to Lake: The Red 
Hill Valley, "‘Events such as the 
appearance of Chinook salmon in the 
creek in 1992 have contributed to a much 
more positive view' of the valley's 
environmental quality' compared to that 
of two decades earlier. ’ ’ 

In March 1995 funds were secured 
for an environmental rehabilitation project. 
Extensive litter cleanups, the planting of 
native trees and construction of a 
recreational trail as well as school outdoor 
education classes, regular outings for the 
public and an impressive biological 
inventory have all helped to reestablish 
the Valley' as an “urban wilderness” to 
take care of and explore rather than a 
place to abuse or avoid. 

The Red Hill Valley is habitat for 
many species and one of the last semi¬ 
natural areas in my hometown. The valley' 
is worth saving as are its fish and trees, 
contrary to what some letter-to-the-editor 
waiters think, including those who asked 
‘ ‘Who w'ould have thought the fish w'ould 
control our world?” and demanded that 
w'e “Pave the Red Hill Save [human] 
lives, not trees!” 

Why is it that human beings think 
their needs supercede the needs of all 
other beings who share the Earth with 
them? Placing concrete in a creek full of 


fish is crazy. 

There are 24 species who frequent 
Red Hill Creek including Chinook salmon. 
White sucker, Common shiner and Creek 
chub, as identified by a local biologist. 
Although the migrating Chinook salmon 
struggle the most, White suckers have 

Total Eclipse 

by Margaret Walton 

January 21-22 brings the first total 
eclipse ofthe moon since 1997. This wall 
also be the first‘normal’ eclipse since the 
1991 eruption of Mount Pinatubo in the 
Philippines. Aerosols from that eruption 
have altered the biightness and colour of 
every' eclipse since then. Tests show' that 
the atmosphere wasn’t clear of these 
aerosols until early 1998! 

We are in a great position to view 
this eclipse. If the weather cooperates, 
we will see the eclipse high overhead in a 
dark sky. The eclipse should begin approx. 
9:30 p.m. and end around 1:55 a.m.,wdth 
totality lasting from 11:05 to 12:22 p.m. 

A lunar eclipse occurs when the sun. 
Earth and moon align so that Earth’s 
shadow' is cast onto the face of the moon. 
Earth’s atmosphere bends rays of light 
from the sun and allows them to reach 
the moon. Since only red wavelengths 
are bent enough to actually reach the 
surface of the moon, the moon during an 
eclipse appears to be coppery' red. 

The beginning of January' brings 
another meteor shower - the Quant- 
rantids. This is a brief shower, occurring 
around 1 a m. for a few' hours on the 
night of January 3-4. Counts range If om 
50 to 150 meteors per hour. The moon is 
almost new, so conditions should be good 
for us this year. Look to the northeast. 


suffered because of the concrete, too. 
Today the salmon are still suffocating 
and dying because some human beings 
continue to be apathetic to the suffenng 
of other species. When will people stop 
meddling with the landscape and start 
living in harmony with nature?^ 


of the Moon 

Winter is also a great time to w'atch 
auroral display's. This in not because there 
are more aurora in the winter than in 
summer, but rather because it gets dark 
earlier and we are more likely to be 
aw'ake to see them. Northern lights are 
more common at peaks ofthe solar cycle, 
and we are currently approaching the 
peak of the current cycle. There are 
several websites that forecast possibilities 
of aurora. You can even get a notification 
of aurora alerts. Check out http:// 
www. exploratorium. edu/leaming_ studio/ 
auroras/ for a good explanation of aurora 

January’s meeting of the Hamilton 
Amateur Astronomers takes place on 
the 14th, 7:30 p.m. at the Hamilton 
Spectator building. Everyone is welcome. 

If you w'ould like the chance to 
observe the night sky' through some 
telescopes, come out to the viewing 
sessions at the Binbrook Conservation 
Area. Viewing nights are January' 7,8. 
Call Margaret Walton (627-7361), Rob 
Roy (692-3245) or Bret Culver (575- 
9492) before 8 p.m. to confinn weather 
and directions. Some of us will most 
likely be getting together to w'atch the 
meteor shower and the eclipse You are 
welcome to join us. 

Have a great month and don’t forget 
to look up! H§ 
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Conserving Canada’s Deep South 


Reprintedfrom the September- 
October 1999 issue of S&E Bulletin, 
published by Environment Canada • 

Wild magnolias laden with orange 
and green blossoms, spicy sassafras trees, 
pawpaws, prickly pear cactuses, 
opossums and flying squinels may sound 
more at home in a story by Mark Twain 
than Farley Mowat. But these southern 
species also make their homes in a tiny 
but temperate region of southwestern 
Ontario known as Carolinian Canada. 

Comprising the northernmost edge 
of the deciduous forest region in eastern 
North America, the Carolinian zone is the 
region of Ontario roughly south of an 
imaginary line between Grand Bend and 
Toronto. Not surprising for an area that 
dips, in places, to the same latitude as 
northern California, Carolinian Canada 
boasts warmer temperatures year-round 
and fewer days of frost than any other 
part of Ontario. 

Although it makes up only one per 
cent of Canada's total land area, its 
accommodating climate gives it more 
species of flora and fauna than any other 
ecosystem in the country - some of which 
are common in the Carolinas and the 
Mississippi basin. 

Of all the vulnerable, threatened and 
endangered species in Canada, 65 per 
cent occur in tins region, and nearly 25 
per cent are found nowhere else in the 
country. Among its many unique residents 
is the Eastern hognose snake, which, if its 
cobra-like display fails to frighten intruders, 
simply rolls over and plays dead. Others 
include a slow-moving marsupial called 
the Virginia opossum, the leathery Eastern 


spiny softshell turtle, the Carolina wren 
and rare trees like the tulip, sycamore 
and Amencan chestnut. 

Unfortunately, the pressures of 
human development pose a significant 
threat to this biodiversity. Twenty-five 
per cent of Canada's population resides 
in the area, and 73 per cent of the land in 
the region is now used for agriculture. 
Carolinian forests used to cover well over 
80 per cent of the region and now occupy 
only 11, with deep woods only half a per 
cent of the landscape. Forest 
fragmentation in the region is more senous 
than anywhere else in Ontario, and 
increasing rapidly. Wetlands have dropped 
from 28 per cent of the landscape to five 
per cent, and only 0.06 per cent of the 
original tallgrass prairie and 0.02 per cent 
of the oak savanna remain. 

In 1984, a group of government 
agencies and non-government 
conservation groups formed the Carolinian 
Canada Program to promote the 
conservation of these remaining natural 
landscapes. Since then, the Program has 
successfully protected 38 priority areas 
through the public acquisition of lands 
and a ground-breaking voluntary' private 
landowners stewardship program. 

A wide range of other projects also 
contribute to habitat conservation in the 
Carolinian zone - from land restoration 
and naturalization programs carried out 
by local conservation authorities to the 
protection of habitats designated as 
national or provincial parks, National 
Wildlife Areas, and Areas ofNatural and 
Scientific Importance. Another significant 
step was taken in July of this year, when 


the Nature Conservancy of Canada 
purchased Middle Island - a rich 
Carolinian ecosystem and Canada's 
southernmost site for $1.3 million. The 
18-hectare island, which is home to 10 
per cent of the world's Lake Erie water 
snakes and a vanety of other rare plant 
and animal species, will be managed in 
conjunction with Point Pelee National 
Park as a nature sanctuary' and living 
museum for scientific research. 

Environment Canada’s involvement 
in habitat conservation in Carolinian 
Canada spans a wide range of activities. 
The Great Lakes Wetlands Conservation 
Action Plan, in which the Department is 
a major partner, plays an important role in 
the protection of high-quality wetlands 
and the restoration of degraded wetland 
areas, particularly along the coastal areas 
of the lower Great Lakes basin. 

Remedial action plans are being 
implemented for six Areas of Concern in 
the Carolinian region - St. Clair River, 
Detroit River, Wheatley Harbour on Lake 
Erie, Niagara River, Hamilton Harbour 
and Toronto. - that include habitat 
restoration projects funded through the 
Great Lakes 2000 Cleanup Fund. 

One such effort is currently under 
way at Cootes Paradise in Hamilton, 
where a concrete and steel barrier 
designed to keep destructive carp out of 
the marsh has resulted m a significant 
rebound in vegetation and the populations 
of species that rely on it. Environment 
Canada also contributes to community- 
led restoration efforts through its 
EcoAction 2000 funding program. 

To control the impact of human use 
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on essential habitats, nearly 6 000 hectares 
of land in the Carolinian zone are managed 
by the federal government. One area is 
Point Pelee National Park, southeast of 
Windsor, a world-renowned bird-watchers 
mecca and a gathering point for monarch 
butterflies during their annual migration 
south. The other four are National Wildlife 
Areas (NWAs) where Environment 
Canada managers determine which uses 
of the landscape are to be permitted, and 
where and how to make improvements 
to the habitat. 

Long Point NWA - located on a 
narrow spit of land that juts into Lake 
Erie - is part of tire largest sandspit- 
marsh complex on the Great Lakes, and 
one of Canada's most important and fragile 
areas. Also recognized as a Wetland of 
International Importance under the 
Ramsar Convention and a World 
Biosphere Reserve by the United Nations, 
its sheltered bays and marshes are 
renowned waterfowl staging areas. The 
wetlands of Big Creek NWA, at the base 
of Long Point, are an important 
component of this complex. 

Though much reduced in size by the 
drainage of land for agricultural use, St. 
Clair NWA, at the southern tip of Lake 
St. Clair, remains part of the most 
significant waterfowl staging area in 
Ontario south of James Bay and is also a 
Ramsar site. The marshes and shallow' 
waters in the area are stopovers for 
hundreds of thousands of ducks, geese 
and swans during spiing and fall migration. 

Environment Canada is also active in 
the recovery of endangered species in 
the Carolinian region - both as a member 
of multi-stakeholder recovery teams and 
through funding suppoit - and is currently 
involved in efforts to restore and protect 


the king rail, prothonotary w'arbler, hooded 
warbler and Acadian flycatcher. As part 
of a joint recovery' effort for the latter 
two species of birds, the Department is 
working with the Ontario Ministry' of 
Natural Resources to improve the 
woodlot management practices of private 
landowners by collecting data on the 
effects of diameter cuts and more 
sustainable, selective cuts on the birds 
that inhabit the area 

Another innovative effort is being 
undertaken at Pelee Island, where the 
Department is developing a unique 
ecosystem conservation program This 
working landscape, w'here agricultural and 
wine-making activities are already present 
and more commercial development 
threatens, is home to more than 20 
nationally listed plant and animal species 
at risk. 

Last spring, scientists began three 
years of field sampling to determine the 
rate of loss of local plant populations and 
how they are affected by landscape 
changes and other human impacts. By 
working on a broad-scale recover}' plan 
for the entire ecosystem - instead of 
focusing on individual species - they are 
hoping to develop a more integrated model 
that can eventually be applied to other 
sites across the country. 

With only two per cent of the 
Carolinian regions natural habitat under 
public ownership, the need for a more 
community-onented program resulted in 
the development of A Conservation 
Strategy for Carolinian Canada in 1997. 
Aimed at protecting and restoring 
biodiversity in the region, the report 
provides guidance to the many groups 
involved in habitat conservation - including 
federal, provincial, regional and municipal 


governments, non-government 
organizations, First Nations communities, 
conservation authorities, private 
landowners, scientists, academic 
institutions, industry and the general public. 

The Carolinian Canada Coalition, 
created as a result of this Strategy', is 
made up of representatives from each of 
these groups, including Environment 
Canada. A member of the Coalitions 
management committee, the Department 
is currently involved in a Big Picture 
Project to pull together data on specific 
species and ecological communities 
across the region and map this information 
for use in municipal planning. 

The next step of the project will be to 
determine ways to link up isolated natural 
areas through ecological means, such as 
reforestation, the revegetation of 
shorelines, and the creation of wildlife 
comdors. 

These new connections will not only 
help species in the area cope with the 
impacts of human development, but also 
enable them to adapt more easily to the 
effects of climate change on tins unique 
and fragile habitat.^ 
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The Wood Duck 


byRobDobos 

Total number of species recorded in the HS A during 1999 to August 31:258. Underlined species or dates require documentation by 
the Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird Records Committee. For 
species marked with ‘ ‘#”, all reported records are listed. For all other species, only highlights are listed. 

Observers: Stan Bajumy (SB), Christine Bishop (CB), Mike Boyd (MB), Barb Charlton (BC), Bariy Cherriere (BCh), Linda 
Cherriere (LCh), Jim Cram (JC), Hugh Cume (HC), Bob Curry (RC), Rob Dobos (RD), Gavin Edmondstone (GE), Denys Gardiner 
(DG), Kathleen Gardiner (KG), Sharon Gardiner (SG), Marcel Gahbauer (MG), Carl Hamann (CH), Bill Lamond (BL), Dennis 
Lewington (DL), Gwen Lewington (GL), Rick Ludkin (RL), Kevin McLaughlin (KM), Norm Murr (NM), John Olmsted (JO), Don 
Perks (DP), Rose Petersen (RP), Glenda Slessor (GS), Bill Smith (BS), Ian Smith (IS), Nicole Smith (NS), Robert Stamp (RSt), 
Mike Street (MS), Peter Thoem (PT), WilfYusek (WY), many observers (m.obs.). 


Legend: 

* -first occurrence for the year 
F -first occun ence for the migration 
L -last occurrence for the migration 
HSA -Hamilton Study Area 
max. -maximum# reported 


Plumages,etc.: 

m. -male 
f. -female 

ad. -adult 
imm. -immature 
juv. -juvenile 

1 st sum. -first summer 


Counties/Regions: 

Brant [#/?] 

Haldimand-Norfolk [HN\ 
Halton [HL] 

Hamilton-W entworth [HW\ 
Niagara [AG] 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [ WF\ 

Wellington \WL\ 


August 1999 

Common Loon: One 1 st sum. on Lake Ontario off Rattray Marsh [PL] Aug 2-14 (KM;MB); birds offVan Wagners Beach [HW\. 
lad. -Aug 10 F (RD), 1 -Aug 20 (RC,GS;RD), 5 -Aug 21 (RD etal.): four off Shoreacres [HL] Aug 14 (KM). 

Pied-billed Grebe: Sixjuv. at Vanderliek Ponds, Bismarck [AG] Aug 1 (KM); one at Tollgate Ponds [HW] Aug 28 F (RD,BC). 
Horned Grebe: One off Shoreacres Aug 28 (KM). 

Red-necked Grebe: 30 off Rattray Marsh Aug 2 (KM), and 44 there Aug 14 (MB); 50 off Shoreacres Aug 14 (KM); birds 
nesting at Bronte Harbour [HL]\ 5 chicks and 3 eggs at first nest, two chicks and 2 eggs at second nest Aug 8 (MG). 

Eared Grebe#: One ad. on Hamilton Harbour off LaSalle Marina [HW] Aug 17 * (RD;m.obs.); two off Shoreacres Aug 28-on 
(KM). 

Double-crested Cormorant: About 4000 at Hamilton Harbour Aug 22 (RC,GS). 

Great Egret#: One at Rattray Marsh Aug 2 (KM); three at Dundas Hydro Pond [HW] Aug 8 (MG). 

LITTLE BLUE HERON#: One ad. reported at Old Derry Rd, Meadowvale [PL] Aug 17 * (NS). 

Black-crowned Night-Heron: Ten at LaSalle Marina Aug 25 (RD et al.). 

Turkey Vulture: A roost of 450 at Oneida 4 th Line E of Hwy 6 [ AA| Aug 28 (NM.SB). 
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Trumpeter Swan: 10 at Dundas Marsh [HW] through Aug (m obs.). 

Tundra Swan: One at LaSalle Manna Aug 14-17 (KM;RD). 

Gadwall: One f..six dowoiy chicks at Windermere Basin [HW\ Aug 13 (RD) 

American Wigeon: Four at Windermere Basin Aug 21 (KM.RD.JO) 

Blue-winged Teal: One at Windermere Basin Aug 13 (RD). 

Northern Shoveler: Two at Dundas Marsh Aug 15 (KM); 80 at Tollgate Ponds Aug 28 (KM). 

Northern Pintail: One at Tollgate Ponds Aug 14-18 (RD.BC;KM); four at Dundas Marsh Aug 15 (KM) 

Green-winged Teal: 12 at Windermere Basin Aug 21 (RD.KM.JO); 40 off Van Wagners Beach Aug 28 (RD,BC). 

Redhead: 11 at Tollgate Ponds Aug 2 (KM); a second brood of three downy chicks at Tollgate Ponds Aug 13-on(RD;m.obs.). 
Greater Scaup: Two m. off Shoreacres Aug 11 F (RD). 

Lesser Scaup: One m. at NE Shore of Harbour [HW\ Aug 6 (RD); 13 at Tollgate Ponds Aug 28 (KM). 

White-winged Scoter: One off Hunter Rd, Grimsby [NG] Aug 1 (KM); one f off Shoreacres Aug 14F-28 (KM). 

Bufflehead: One f. off Shoreacres Aug 14 (KM). 

Bufflehead x Ruddy Duck hybrid#: A possible hybrid at Tollgate Ponds Aug 28-on (RD,BC). 

Common Goldeneye: One off Shoreacres Aug 14 (KM) 

Hooded Merganser: Three at Dundas Marsh Aug 1 (KM); one at Valley Inn [ HL} Aug 14 (KM); one at Binbrook C.A. [HW\ 
Aug 14-15 (RD,BC;KM); oneat Vanderliek Ponds, Bismarck Aug 21 (KM). 

Common Merganser: Three at Grand River at Lome Bridge, Brantford | BR\ Aug 9 (BL); two m. at LaSalle Marina Aug 14-25 
(KM;RD) 

Osprey: One pair attending a nest platform at Binbrook C.A. through Jun-Jul (WY); one at Dundas Marsh Aug 1 (KM); two at 
Middletown Marsh [HW\ Aug 10 F (RD). 

Northern Harrier: One over Hendrie Valley [HL] Aug 28 F (RD.BC). 

Sharp-shinned Hawk: One at Middletown Marsh Aug 28 F (RD). 

Cooper’s Hawk: Onejuv. at Binbrook C.A. Aug 14 (RD.BC); one at Huy 403 & Plains Rd [HL] Aug 26 F (RD). 
Broad-winged Hawk: One over Roseland Creek, Burlington [HL] Aug 29 F (RC.GS). 

Merlin#: One at St. George St, Brantford [ftft] Aug 1-on (BL); one at Dundas Marsh Aug 14 (NM,SB). 

Peregrine Falcon#: Sightings around the Hamilton area through Aug were likely of Hamilton’s nesting pair and fledged young 
(m.obs.); onejuv. at Van Wagners Beach Aug 20 (RC,GS); one at Woodland Cemetery Aug 29 (RC.GS). 

Black-bellied Plover: Two at NE Shore of Harbour Aug 19 F (RD). 

Semipalmated Plover: Onejuv. at Tollgate Ponds Aug 15 (KM); four at Valley Inn Aug 16 (RD). 

Greater Yellowlegs: Nine at Vanderliek Ponds Aug 1 (KM); onejuv. at Tollgate Ponds Aug 2 (KM); six at Windermere Basin 
Aug 13 (RD). 

Lesser Yellowlegs: 40 at Valley Inn Aug 17 (RC,GS); 10 at Van Wagners Ponds [HW] Aug 31 (RD). 

Solitary Sandpiper: Onejuv. at Valley Inn Aug 14 (KM), and eight there Aug 17 (RC,GS). 

Willet#: One at Tollgate Ponds Aug 27 F (GE). 

Whimbre!#: One at Confederation Park [HW] Aug 14 F (BCh.LCh); one at Van Wagners Beach Aug 20 (JC,DP). 
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Marbled Godwit#: One juv. at Tollgate Ponds Aug 22F-25 (JO et al.) and at Windermere Basin Aug 26- 
on (m.obs.). 

Ruddy Turnstone: Three at Tollgate Ponds Aug 3 (RD), andonejuv. there Aug 21-23 (KM;m.obs.). 

Red Knot#: One juv. atDundas Marsh Aug 15 F (KM); one juv. at Tollgate Ponds Aug 21-28 (JO etal.). 

Sanderling: 16 at Van Wagners Beach Aug 30 (RD). 

Semipalmated Sandpiper: 65 at Valley Inn Aug 9 (RD); two juv. at Windermere Basin Aug 10 (RD). 

Least Sandpiper: 30 at Valley Inn Aug 14 (KM). 

White-runiped Sandpiper: One ad. at Windermere Basin Aug 23 F (RD.CB); one ad. at Valley Inn Aug 28 (KM). 

Baird’s Sandpiper: Two juv. at Tollgate Ponds Aug 15-29(BSe?n/.). 

Pectoral Sandpiper: Onejuv. at Valley Inn Aug 28 (KM). 

Stilt Sandpiper: Two at Valley Inn Aug 4 * (DL,GL,CH), and onejuv. there Aug 14 (KM). 

Buff-breasted Sandpiper#: One at Unit}’ Rd WofHwy 6 |//7V| Aug 25 * (JO,RSt); one ad.,two juv, at Mines &Haldibrook Rds 
[HN\ Aug 28-31 (NM,SB;m.obs.). 

Short-billed Dowitcher: 10 at Dundas Marsh Aug 1 (KM); seven juv. at Vanderliek Ponds and six juv. at Smithville Sewage 
Ponds [VG| Aug 21 (KM); nine at Valley Inn Aug 27 (RD). 

Common Snipe: One at Windermere Basin Aug 8 F (PT). 

Wilson’s Phalarope#: One at Rattray Marsh Aug 12F-13 (fide HC). 

Great Black-backed Gull: Onejuv. at Van Wagners Beach Aug 21 (KM;RD). 

Caspian Tem: Three at Grand River at Lome Bridge, Brantford Aug 19 (BL). 

Common Tem: 11 off Van Wagners Beach Aug 28 (RD,BC). 

Black Tern#: Onejuv. at Burlington Beach Canal [HW/HL\ Aug 7 F (BCh,LCh); one off Van Wagners Beach Aug 21 L (RD). 
Common Nighthawk: One over St George St, Brantford Aug 11 F (BL); 100 over Ancaster [HW\ Aug 18 (RP, IS). 

Chimney Swift: Six at Ottawa St & Lawrence Rd, Hamilton [ HW\ Aug 3 F (DL); 35 over Roseland Creek, Burlington Aug 5 (RC). 
Red-bellied Woodpecker#: Two at Airport Rd E of Hwy 6 [HW] Aug 8 (WY). 

Olive-sided Flycatcher#: Two at Dundas Marsh Aug 14 F (NM,SB); one at Ruthven Park, Cayuga [//jV] Aug 19 (RL). 
Eastern Wood-Pewee: One at Van Wagners Ponds Aug 14 F (RD,BC); eight at Woodland Cemetery [HW\ Aug 29 (RD,BC). 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher: One at Valley Inn Aug 15 F (BS,JC,DG). 

Willow Flycatcher: One at Woodland Cemetery Aug 18 F (RD). 

Least Flycatcher: One at Rattray Marsh Aug 14 F (RC,GS); seven at Woodland Cemetery Aug 29 (RD,BC). 

Great Crested Flycatcher: One at LaSalle Park Aug 17 F (RD). 

Philadelphia Vireo: One at Middletown Marsh Aug 23 F (RD); three at Woodland Cemetery Aug 29 (RD,BC). 

Red-eyed Vireo: Seven at Woodland Cemetery Aug 18 F (RD), and 15 there Aug 29 (RC,GS). 

Purple Martin: Four over Roseland Creek, Burlington Aug 5 F (RC); six at Windermere Basin Aug 21 (RD,KM,JO). 

Bank Swallow: Seven at Van Wagners Beach Aug 20 (RD). 

Red-breasted Nuthatch: One at St George St, Brantford Aug 15 (BL); one at Middletown Marsh Aug 17 (RD); one at Woodland 
Cemetery Aug 18 (RD). 
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Carolina Wren#: One at Woodland Cemetery Aug 4-29 (DL.GL.CH), two at Dundas Marsh Aug 14 (NM.SB); one at St. George 
St. Brantford Aug 23 (KG.SG) 

Blue-gray Gnatcatcher: Two at Woodland Cemetery Aug 18 F (RD). 

Veery: One at Woodland Cemetery Aug 29 F (RC.GS). 

Blue-winged Warbler: One at Dundas Marsh Aug 14 F (NM.SB); one at Middletown Marsh Aug 15 (RD); two at RuthvenPark, 
Cayuga Aug 19 (RL). 

“Brewster’s” Warbler#: Two at Ruthven Park. Cayuga Aug 19 (RL) 

Tennessee Warbler: One at Rattray Marsh Aug 14 F (RC.GS). 

Nashville Warbler: One at Woodland Cemetery Aug 18 F (RD). 

Chestnut-sided Warbler: One at Rattray Marsh Aug 14 F (RC.GS); five at Woodland Cemetery Aug 29 (RC.GS). 

Magnolia Warbler: Four at LaSalle Park Aug 17 F (RD); 12 at Woodland Cemetery Aug 29 (RC.GS,RD.BC). 

Black-throated Blue Warbler: One at Ruthven Park, Cayuga Aug 18 F (RL); one at Woodland Cemetery Aug 29 
(RC,GS,RD.BC). 

Yellow-rumped Warbler: Two at Valley Inn Aug 15 F (BS,JC,DG); one at Roseland Creek, Burlington Aug 16 (RC). 
Black-throated Green Warbler: Two at Woodland Cemetery Aug 29 F (RC,GS,RD,BC). 

Blackburnian Warbler: Two at Rattray Marsh Aug 14 F (RC,GS). 

Pine Warbler: One at Middletown Marsh Aug 18 (RD). 

Bay-breasted Warbler: Two at Woodland Cemetery Aug 18 F (RD), and eight there Aug 29 (RC.GS,RD,BC). 

Blackpoll Warbler: Nine at Woodland Cemetery Aug 29 (RC,GS). 

Black-and-white Warbler: One at Middletown Marsh Aug 2 F (RD). 

American Redstart: One at Middletown Marsh Aug 9 F (RD); 12 at Woodland Cemetery Aug 29 (RC.GS). 

Northern Waterthrush: One at Valley Inn Aug 16 (RD). 

Wilson’s Warbler: One at Ruthven Park, Cayuga Aug 18 F (RL); three at Woodland Cemetery Aug 29 (RC,GS,RDJBC). 
Canada Warbler: One at Shoreacres Aug 11 F (RD); three at Woodland Cemetery Aug 29 (RC,GS). 

Clay-colored Sparrow#: One at Woodland Cemetery' Aug 29 F (RC,GS). 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak: One at Roseland Creek, Burlington Aug 17 F (RC.GS). 

Baltimore Oriole: One at Middletown Marsh Aug 31 (RD). 

Purple Finch: One at Rattr ay Marsh Aug 14 F (RC.GS); one at Roseland Creek. Burlington Aug 16 (RC); one at Ruthven, Cayuga 
Aug 19 (RL); one at Middletown Marsh Aug 28 (RD). 

Please send your bird records for September-November 1999 by Jan 10 to: Rob Dobos, 1156 5th. Cone. Rd. W., R.R.#2, 
Waterdown, Out., LOR2H2; ph: (905) 659-7732; e-mail: rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca^ 
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By Winifred Wake 

Although some of us might not care 
to admit it, we’re all made out of recycled 
materials. Not just 50% or 75%, but a 
full 100%. Every one of us. 

If regulations required humans to 
carry labels stitched to the backs of our 
necks they would read: “this product 
contains 100% recycled content”, and 
the tag would be the same for every 
single person from the blue-bloods of the 
royal family down to lowly naturalists. 

If the authorities got pushy with the 
labelling business, they could extend the 
system down the line even further, all the 
way to flu viruses and the like (though 
somewhere along the way they’d start to 
have trouble finding necks to attach the 
labels to). Not even sheep would be 
allowed to wear labels indicating ‘' made 
from 100% pure virgin wool.” Sheep’s 
wool, even when the sheep is still wearing 
it, isn’t virgin at all. It’s made of recycled 
materials too. 

Recycling, though trendy in recent 
times, isn’t new. It’s been around for a 
few billion years at least. 

Let’s think of the earth and all the 
stuff it contains (both living and non¬ 
living) as something akin to a gigantic set 
of very tiny Lego blocks. 

The set consists of a number of 
basic types of blocks - called atoms. 
These can be fitted together in various 
ways to create larger units called 
molecules, which in turn can be assembled 
into an endless array of products. 
However, for all intents and purposes, 
there is a finite number of pieces in the 
can. When all the pieces have been used 


Life in the Recycling Bin 

up, something must be taken apart before 
any new stuff can be made. In nature, 
some Lego constructions, once 
assembled, come apart more easily than 
others do. For example, creations such 
as wilted lettuce can be disassembled 
with relative ease (why, even a worm 
can do it), whereas constructions such as 
granite don’t come apart so readily. 

Although recycling goes on 
continuously in nature, autumn is a good 
time to think of it and see it in action on a 
grand scale. At this season, nature decides 
to put a whole lot of superfluous stuff out 
in the trash, and the blue box function of 
the whole landscape becomes more 
obvious than at other times of the year. 

Deciduous shrubs and trees shed 
their leaves by the millions, dropping them 
anywhere they happen to land. Many 
annual plants fall to the ground in a soggy 
heap after the first frost. Herbaceous 
perennials may remain standing for some 
time, but their above-ground parts have 
also been discarded. 

As happens in any industry, the 
analysts are able to divide its activities 
into anumber of stages. In recycling, the 
first step is collection of the garbage, a 
chore thatnature admittedly doesn’t take 
too seriously. 

The main collection agent for all the 
plant and other matter being set out for 
recycling is the wind. It goes about its 
task with varying degrees of gusto and, if 
it doesn’t get all the debris gathered into 
one place, so what. Some of the discarded 
trash gets skipped and swirled along and 
piled in windrows or caught under bushes, 
or else it just stays where it falls. 


A good downpour of rain can also 
assist in the collecting job, hurrying leaves 
downslope and into waterways to be 
caught on fallen logs or laid neatly along 
the bank in a highwater strand line. 

The next step is compaction. The 
major operative here is the weather, 
specifically rain and snow. They flatten 
and compress the plant garbage, beating 
it into soggy mats with pelting rain drops 
or relying on the weight of the snow over 
several months to squish the material to a 
sodden pulp. 

The third step in Ihe recycling process 
involves countless numbers of labourers 
(non-unionized, it should be pointed out), 
who function as factory workers. Their 
job is to take all the old stuff apart, sort it 
and then reassemble it into useful new 
products. Many of these labourers don’t 
work too hard over the winter, but, come 
spring, Ihey swing into more or less round- 
the-clock, full capacity production. 

In sharp contrast to big-scale human 
industrialists, who gather thousands of 
workers together in one massive plant, 
nature generally prefers the cottage 
industry approach and a mobile, buthighly 
skilled, workforce. Instead of carting all 
materials of a particular sort to one 
specialized factory (the soil-making 
factory, for example) for processing, 
nature follows policies that reduce 
overhead and cut transportation costs. 

The workers themselves make their 
way to the materials to be recycled, 
bringing their own tools with them. Thus 
bacteria, fungi, invertebrates or turkey 
vultures may arrive at a dead leaf or a 
road-killed raccoon. They then apply 
chemicals or mouth-parts or gizzards or 
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wrecking bars or whatever they have in 
their tool boxes to break down the leaf or 
coon into its constituent parts, ready to be 
assembled into a new product. 

A class of factory workers known 
as centipedes specializes in reassembling 
components into centipedes; likewise 
earthworms construct earthworms, 
vultures make vultures; and so forth. After 
each species in turn has w'orked through 
nature’s debris and salvaged the parts 
usable to it, what remains is passed along 
the assembly line to some other factory 
W'orker with a different specialty. (Hence 
the old saying, one species’ garbage is 
another species’ treasure.) 

As an example of how' the process 
w'orks, let’s follow' a leaf through the 
system. After an earthworm processes 
the leaf debris through its intestinal 
assembly line (en route extracting materials 
from which it fabricates a variety of 
worm components), it discards the parts 
it can’t use in a product packaged and 
marketed as soil. 

A nearby plant-root factory w'orker 
then takes over. It transfers any usable 
raw' materials from the soil particle to the 
tree factor}', which uses them to produce, 
among other things, bark and leaves. 

Meanwhile, the w'orm, although a 
complete structure in itself can also be 
considered a component in other 
assembly lines that manufacture additional 
products such as salamanders and robins. 
In turn, salamanders and robins are 
components in the manufacture of moles 
and haw'ks. 

Just exactly where do we humans fit 
into the recycling stream? Even with the 
agriculture industry between us and the 
reprocessing of organic matter, we can 


still trace the steps. Plant matter that is 
broken down and transformed by w'orms 
and other living organisms into soil 
becomes the building blocks for com or 
has; which w'e may eat directly, in the 
case of com, or after it has first been 
repackaged into a cow 

In addition to recycling living matter, 
nature also recy cles non-living material, 
including rocks and minerals, which are 
made from pieces of the same original 
Lego set. 

Many of the minerals present in the 
soil originate in rocks that are undergoing 
recycling. Being rather difficult products 
to break down, rocks require their own 
specialized agents. These operate through 
a long and difficult process collectively 
known as weathering. Rain, frost and 
their partners eventually break rocks 
down into mineral building blocks that 
plants can take up and convert to plant 
tissue. 

All the mineral fertilizers added to 
the soil these days are dumped into the 
ground for one purpose only - to send 
them through an assembly line process 
that will end with the manufacture of 
human tissue. 

As crops are trucked off to the 
grocery store for distribution to 
tradespeople (namely us) engaged in 
making human body parts, key Lego 
blocks back in the fields become depleted. 
Hence more fertilizer must be added on 
an ongoing basis. That, of course, has to 
come from some other part of the Lego 
set. 

No matter what the route, in the end 
all these recycled building blocks, after 
being converted into components such as 
beets and pigs, find their way into you 


and me - from our point of view' the end 
product in the recycling process. 

But some day, recycling agents will 
come for each one of us in turn, and will 
use our components to make new' 
products. In fact, from the point of view' 
of a w'orm or of a flu virus, humans are 
just another stage in the recycling process 
that manufactures worms or flu viruses 
as end products. 

Come to think of it, recycling, possibly 
more than an}' other feature, defines the 
essence of our planet, allowing it (with a 
little fuel input from the sun to keep the 
system running) to be the marvellous and 
vibrant creation that it is. 

If recycling didn’t happen, as soon as 
all the earth’s original Lego blocks were 
tied up in existing structures, everything 
would come to a grinding halt. There 
would be no construction or demolition, 
no earthquakes or tidal waves, no births 
or deaths, no growth or decay - in short, 
there w'ould be no change at all. 

If molecules and atoms could not 
move about, endlessly reorganizing 
themselves into new and innovative 
structures, we humans and all our fellow 
Lego creations would be inanimate 
zombies, D ozen in time. 

So, get your little neck labels out and 
stitch them on with pnde. We are indeed 
made of 100% recycled content and we 
wouldn’t want it any other way. 

(Winifred Wake is co-editor of 
The Cardinal, the quarterly newsletter 
of the Mclhvraith Field Naturalists in 
London , Ontario. This article is 
reprinted with permission from Number 
177 of The Cardinal, November 
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by Matthew Mills 

The October 1999 Bird Study Group 
meeting took place at the Canada Centre 
for Inland Waters on October 25, 1999. 
A packed room of 60 people enjoyed two 
excellent presentations and a video of 
Hamilton’s most aerobatic hotel residents. 

However, the meeting began with 
sightings and so must we. To get things 
rolling Lois invited everyone to share with 
a neighbour the first bird to make an 
impact upon them. Some of the more 
seasoned birders sitting next to me 
commented jokingly on the impact of the 
Great Auk upon their early birding days. 

After this reflective moment the 
sightings session began in earnest and all 
were richer for having attended. An 
abrupt change in weather brought by a 
cold front was accompanied by a large 
flight of Golden Eagles through southern 
Ontario. Hawk Cliff, a humble dirt road 
observatory near St. Thomas, Ontario 
recorded 41 ofthese beautiful birds. 

A Brant was seen at Spencer Smith 
Park, while several northern species have 
begun arriving. Long Pomt has banded 
impressive numbers of Northern Saw- 
whet Owls this fall, including one night of 
over 100. A summary' of birds banded at 
Ruthven this fall was given as was a 
report of bluebird nest box success this 
year. Between the 3 of them, club 


members George Coker, Dennis Lewing- 
ton and Don Wills had over 800 bluebirds 
fledged from nest boxes this year alone! 

Our first presentation featured Val 
Wyatt on her research for the Canadian 
Wildlife Service (CWS). Val’s father, 
Brian Wyatt, banded birds in Hamilton in 
the past and introduced her to birds w'hen 
she was very' young. Val was hired 
several years ago by Mike Cadman of 
CWS to monitor nesting success of two 
species of neotropical migrant passerines 
- the Rose-breasted Grosbeak and the 
Wood Thrush. Neotropical migrant 
passerines are small, often brightly 
coloured songbirds which breed inNorth 
America and spend their winters in the 
Central and South America. 

Breeding Bird Survey data from 
Ontario shows that these two species 
have experienced greater than 3% 
declines per year for the past 30 years. 
Recognizing that there is a decline is the 
first step in Bird Studies Canada (BSC) 
5-step Integrated Recovery' Approach, 
which was used by Val and her co¬ 
workers in this project. 

Step 1 - Identify a decline, usually 
via one of BSC’s monitoring programs 
(e.g.: Breeding Bird Survey -BBS) 

Step 2 - Identify the life stage where 
the decline occurs (e g. migration, 
wintering, fledgling etc.) 

Step 3 - Find the causes of the 
decline(s) (e.g. habitat loss) 

Steps 4 and 5 deal with recovering 
the species and were not discussed. 

Having identified a decline using BBS 
data it was time for Step 2. This particular 
study observed birds on their breeding 
grounds. The study area encompassed 5 


woodlots of small, medium, and large 
sizes along the Niagara Escarpment in 
the Milton area. Two of the woodlots 
were 20 ha in size, two were 400 ha, and 
the largest woodlot was 1300 ha. 

CWS employees endeavored to find 
if the population was a source or sink. A 
source population produces enough young 
to adequately replace the number of adult 
birds which die annually, while a sink is 
just the opposite To differentiate between 
source and sink populations researchers 
must find 3 things: (l)survival and mortality 
rate of the population; (2) number of 
clutches per breeding season; and (3) 
number of young fledged in each 
successful clutch. 

The study requires several ingre¬ 
dients. The first is a dedicated crew of 
workers, in this case mostly students, 
employing correct methods and using the 
nght tools. 

After learning how to search for and 
identify thrush and grosbeak nests the 
students used a small ladder, and long 
poles topped with mirrors to see inside 
nests without disturbing the birds. Nests 
were visited every' 2 to 3 days and the 
number of eggs and young were counted 
of both targets species along with any 
cowbird eggs or young. The number of 
birds which reached the fledgling stage 
were counted on the day before or day of 
fledging to determine nest success rate. 

Using estimates of adult survival rates 
and their findings of nest success the 
study team found that the grosbeak 
populations in the study area were sinks. 
The success rate of Rose-breasted 
Grosbeaks was similar in the small, 
medium and large tracts of forest which 
were studied. Success rates for the Wood 
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Thrush were, directly proportional to the 
forest size. 

There was a very high incidence of 
cowbird parasitism in the smaller woodlots 
while there was no paiasitism in the largest 
study area. The small and medium-sized 
woodlots were borderline sinks while the 
largest was very much a source, with 
annual production of young being double 
the required amount. 

While the study is currently ongoing, 
it can be seen that cowbird parasitism is a . 
definite problem in Wood Thrush 
populations in smaller forests. Bird Studies 
Canada has identified several causes of 
the decline ofneotropical migrants. These 
include loss of habitat, parasitism and the 
edge effect (narrower forests give 
predatois easier access to nests), pesticide 
use, and likely some unknown factors. 

Some suggestions included filling in 
edges, enhancing smaller forests and 
habitat and to think further afield by 
addressing conservation issues on tire 
birds’ wintering grounds. This concluded 
Val’s presentation and, following a brief 
question and answer period, it was time 
to move on. 

Our second segment featured an 
episode of Animal Tracks featuring the 
Hamilton Peregrine Falconwatch. The 
Falconwatch is a group of volunteers 
which monitor the nest at the Sheraton 
hotel from dawn to dusk during the months 
of May and June. The show w as taped 
during June of 1998 and aired earlier this 
year on the Discovery Channel. 

The tape, which features many great 
shots of Hamilton’s resident Peregrine 
Falcons, was brought in by Michael 
Rowlands. The clip also featured many 
Club membeis including Mike Sh eet, Don 


Gleig. Heather Wilson, Michael Rowlands 
and Tom Crooks. 

The filming crew had excellent luck 
to compliment their camera skills. Arming 
early one mid-June morning the crew' 
caught the first flight of the year for one 
of the juvenile birds. After interviewing 
several falcon w'atchers they arranged to 
return a week later, this time in the 
afternoon. Good fortune came their w'ay 
once again as two more juvenile birds 
flew for tire first time. The second visit 
coincided with one of the Club’s 
Wednesday evening walks and gave 
members a chance to be on TV ! 

Although nothing can match the tin ill 
of being in the presence of these beautiful 
birds, the film makers did a great job of 
capturing the excitement on film. 
Especially heart-stopping w'ere the shots 
of exhausted juvenile birds landing 
awkw'ardly on the side of the Standard 
Life building. The clip closed with falcon 
w'atchers leaving for the night, confident 
that the birds had settled down. 

Lois Evans gave another interesting 
historical snippet on an early North 
American ornithologist. This month 
featured Spencer Fullerton Baird who 
was an avid walker and an adamant 
lister. 

Spencer, who was described as a 
delicate child due to a heart palpitation, 
was bom in Pennsylvania in 1823. As 
mentioned previously he loved to w'alk 
and would often w'ander more than 20 or 
30 miles in a day. His obsession wath 
listing extended beyond the scope of 
birding to include his books, expenditures 
and so on. 

As a teenager Baird became friends 
with John James Audubon and w'ould 


often write to him On one occasion Baird 
described an unusual flycatcher he had 
spotted near his home in Pennsylvania. A 
new' discovers' at the time, the bird is now 
known as the Yellow'-bellied Flycatcher. 
Audubon invited Baird on a road trip but 
his family vetoed it due to his apparently 
“delicate” condition, on this tnp Audubon 
named the Baird’s Sparrow' in his honor. 

Baird taught at Dickinson College in 
Pennsylvania before becoming the 
assistant director of the Smithsonian 
Institute. During his stay here Baird 
brought 4000 bird skins, 1000 nests and 
eggs, and many jars of reptiles, eggs and 
insects to the collection. He wrote over 
3000 letters per year in pursuit of natural 
history information and in 1858 
collaborated with Cassin and Lawrence 
to produce the Catalog of North 
American Birds. 

Baird had many collectors in the field, 
many of which were officers, surveyors, 
or medical staff with the Arm}'. His 
father-in-law, being the Army Inspector 
General, could deploy certain officers to 
select locations of the country. 

Another significant accomplishment 
of Spencer Fullerton Baird was his 
founding of the Oceanic Centre in 
Massachusetts. Baird died in 1887 and 
has been described as quiet, determined 
and colourful. 

Thus ended another great meeting of 
the Bird Study Group. 

We meet from September through 
April inclusive and usually on the third 
Monday of each month Meetings are 
held at the Canada Centre for Inland 
Waters on Eastport Drive in Burlington 
and everyone is welcome.^ 
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MONTHLY MEETINGS 

Monday, January 10 8p.m. 

Location: RBGCentre 

680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington 

Where the Trees Are: Some 
Preliminary Findings of the 
Ontario Tree Atlas Project 

Rob Guthrie 

The Ontario Tree Atlas Project is the first 
province-wide tree survey to be undertaken in 
Ontario. A vast network of volunter naturalists 
spent thousands of hours out in the field 
collecting data on behalf of the project. This 
talk will highlight the results of their efforts. 

Next Month 

Monday, February 14, 8:00 pm 

An Arctic Journey: 
Canoeing the Hood River 

George Drought 

PLEASENOTE 

Please note that John Camio, our speaker 
scheduled for March, is unable to make that 
date. His talk has been switched to the April 
meeting date (April 10) and Bill Randall will 
now make his presentation on Cecropia Moths 
at the March 13 membership meeting. 


Plant Study Group 

Tuesday, March 21 - 7:30 pm 
Scout House, 375 James St. S. Hamilton 
The Plant Study Group is an informal, 
interesting and interactive way of getting in 
touch with the natural world. The group will be 
meeting at Scout House from March to 
November. Please check the Wood Duck for 
the correct day as it will change throughout 
the year. 

Organizer: Jean Stollard 634-3538 


Bird Study Group 

Monday, Januaiy 17 7:30 pan. 

Location: C. Centre for Inland Waters 

867 Lakeshore Rd. 
Burlington 

This is an informal meeting featuring a discus¬ 
sion of recent bird sightings, an identification 
session and a workshop, film or set of slides 
about some aspect of birding. If you are a 
beginning birder, come out to learn more 
about birds. If you are an expenenced birder, 
come out to share your knowledge and 
enthusiasm. 

This month: We'll gobirding withHazelBroker 
to the Galapagos Islands. 

Contact the BirdHotline (648-9537) for more 
information or visit the HNC website. 


SUBMISSIONS WANTED 

Articles are needed for the Wood Duck. Please 
send submissions to Don McLean, 68-151 
Gateshead Crescent,Stoney Creek,Ontario 
L8G 3W1. You can also e-mail submissions 

to: don.mclean@hwcn.org 


Need a Ride? 

If you need a tide to the Club’s Membership 
Meetings, call any member of the Board who 
will arrange a ride for you! Members of the 
Board of Directors, togetherwith their phone 
numbers, are listed on the back page. Guests 
are always welcome at our meetings. 


UPCOMING EVENTS 

Saturday, January 1 

NEW YEAR’S DAY IN THE VALLEY 

Stall the new year off on the right foot(path). 
Meet John Struger at 10 a.m at the Red Hill 
V alley Bowl parking area, where King St. and 
Lawrence Ave. come together. For more 
information contact John at 547-5116 

Saturday, January 8 
HAWKS AND OWLS 

Go searching for winter birds out in the 
country. Meet at 9 a.m. at the South Hamilton 
MallN-W comerofRymal andUpper James, 
near C.I.B.C. Bring a lunch as this excursion 
continues into the afternoon. Snow/bad 
weather day is Sunday January 23. For 
information contact Mike Street at 648-3737. 

Sunday,January 9 

LAKE ONTARIO WINTER BIRD COUNT 

Part of a lake-wide waterfowl census. We 
cover the shore from Bronte Harbour to Fifty 
Point. To confirm your participation and the 
when and where, contact George Naylor at 
575-9016. 

Saturday, January 15 
WINTER WILDFLOWER WALK 

Dean Gugler is leading this Plant Study 
group outing starting at 1 pm at Sanctuary 
Park in Dundas. Call Jean Stollard at 634- 
3538 formore information. 

SUNDAY, January 16 
BEAUTY ANDTHEBEAST 

Marvel at the beauty of Red Hill Marsh and 
then leam more about the toxic leachate 
pouring into Red Hill Creek from the Rennie 
landfill. Meet at 10 am at Woodward Avenue 
and Brampton Street. CallLynda at 560-1177 
for more information. 

SUNDAY, February 6 

Winterfest Wildlife Walk 

Join Jocelyn Neysmith to look for signs of 

winter birds and animals in the Red Hill 

Valley. Meet atRosedale Arena parking lot 

(Greenhill and Cochrane Road in Hamilton) 

Call Jocelyn at 540-1094 for more info. 
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HNC Board of Directors 


1999-2000 

Executive 


President: 

Christine Bishop 

648-8665 

Vice-President: 

Glenn Barrett 

525-2142 

Secretary: 

Margaret McFadyen 

627-1034 

Treasurer: 

Betty Blashill 

664-8796 

Directors 

Conservation/Education: 

Sheila O'Neal 

389-7598 

FON Rep: 

Don McFadyen 

627-1034 

Field Events: 

Heather Wilson 

528-2725 

Membership: 

Jocelyn Neysmith 

540-1094 

Past President: 

Pierre Arnold 

648-2519 

Program: 

Tom Crooks 

634-1178 

Publicity: 

Ken Hall 

627-1320 

Sanctuary: 

Frank Morley 

575-0668 

Social: 

AJf Senior 

527-0905 

WoodDuckEditor: 

Don McLean 

664-87% 


Co-ordinators and 
Representatives 
Jr. Nats Co-ordinator: 

John Hannah 628-5329 

PlantStudy Group Leader: 

Jean Stollard 634-3538 

Mailing Co-ordinator: 

Norm Ralston 383-1397 

Volunteer Coordinator: 

Christine Bishop 648-8665 

Bird Study Group Leader: 

Lois Evans 

Birding Hotline: 648-9537 
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Membership Fees 1999-2000 


Lite Membership 

$350.00 

Single Membership 

25.00 

Seruor/Student Single Membership 

20.00 

Senior/Student Joint Membership 

25.00 

Family Membership 

30.00 

Junior Naturalists - first child 

40.00 

Junior Naturalists - additional children 

25.00 

Honorary Life Member 

None 


HNC Publications 


Hamillon-Wentworth Natural Areas Inventory 
(2 volumes) $60.00 

Reptiles and Amphibians of the Hamilton Area 20.00 

Checklist of the Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 1.00 

Date Guide to Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 1.00 

Citizens' Guide to the Protection of 

the Natural Areas of Hamilton-Wentworth Free 

Naturally Hamilton: A Guide to the 

Green Spaces of Hamilton-Wentworth Free 
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